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“CATERPILLAR” TRACTORS 
ARE CHEAPER 


HERE’S a Sixty, hooked to four Model “D” 
Baker Maney Scrapers, leveling a street in 
Mukden, Manchuria. Even here “Caterpillar” 
Tractors are recognized as an economy and a 
big help in every stage of street building. 
Whether it is paving a new street, improving 
an old one, or maintaining public works of many 
kinds, “Caterpillar” Tractors mean huge savings 
to the communities which own them. You'll find 
“Caterpillars” in almost every clean, well-ordered 


city of the world. Prices—f. o. b. Peoria, Illinois 


TEN . . . $1100 TWENTY . $1900 
FIFTEEN . $1450 THIRTY . $2375 
SIXTY . . . $4175 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
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New Civil Service Wine in Old 
Chinese Bottles 


EDITORIAL 


In a field which comes close to the interests 
of readers of this journal, some noteworthy de- 
velopments are today taking place on a far dis- 
tant sector. I refer to the field of civil service, 
and to the effort of the Chinese Nationalist gov- 
ernment, established at Nanking by the victor- 
ious Kuomintang party in 1927-28, to give 
China a civil service system worthy not only of 
the new political order as it now stands but of 
the country’s high traditions in civil service 
matters. For it will be remembered that long 
before competitive examinations and the tech- 
niques of classification, efficiency ratings, and 
promotions were dreamed of in any Western 
land, China developed an administrative regime 
embodying all of these features. The system had 
its shortcomings and did not at all times accom- 
plish its purposes. Nevertheless, it lends the old 
Han and Ming dynasties, and even the alien 
Manchu regime, a principal claim to distinc- 
tion. The new and modernized plans now being 
prepared will, it is fondly hoped, enable China 
to take—or, as Nationalist leaders proudly put 
it, to resume—the lead in civil service affairs. 

The architects of the new scheme are going 
about their work wisely. They propose to search 
out and preserve the features of the old Imperial 
system which are of proved worth, and likewise 
to acquaint themselves with, and draw as heav- 
ily as may seem desirable upon the civil service 
arrangements and experience of the United 
States and other Western countries. Civil serv- 
ice literature documentary and otherwise, is be- 
ing amassed from a dozen foreign lands, trans- 
lated, and arranged for use. 

The machinery set up or envisaged is inter- 
esting and significant. In the first place, civil 
service administration has been dignified by be- 
ing made the sole function of one of the five 
great co-ordinate yuwans, or departments, of the 


national government. There is precedent for 
this in the old Imperial system; in addition, the 
sheer importance of personnel matters in gov- 
ernmental work has seemed to justify, if not to 
demand, the arrangement. 

In the second place, the Examination Yuan 
reflects structurally as well as functionally the 
most approved twentieth-century conceptions 
of civil service activity. The two main adminis- 
trative organs are (1) an examination commis- 
sion, of from seven to nine members, charged 
with examining candidates, both at the capital 
and in the provinces, and with issuing the prop- 
er certificates, and (2) a ministry of personnel 
administration, having, in addition to a secre- 
tariat, (a) a registration department which will 
compile, keep, and revise the lists of eligibles, 
(b) a department of review, which will look into 
all appointments, dismissals, promotions, de- 
motions, transfers, and records of efficiency rat- 
ings, (c) a welfare department, which will en- 
force salary scales, pension, and compensation 
laws, and provisions for civil servant training, 
and (d) a board of review, authorized to render 
decisions in all controversies arising out of the 
work of any of the other branches. 

To make the elaborate scheme now contem- 
plated a going concern over an immense nation- 
al area will admittedly take time; and the 
examination officials, many of whom are Ameri- 
can-trained, expect to attain their purposes 
gradually. Examinations for the present are to 
be held only for positions of an administrative 
character in the national service, and below the 
rank of secretaries, councilors, and heads of de- 
partments. Students of civil service matters 
everywhere will watch these developments with 
both interest and sympathy. 


Fredvie A. Coqr~ 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 








Editorial Comment 


The San Francisco Convention 

The three articles appearing in this issue per- 
taining to the forthcoming convention of the 
International City Managers’ Association in 
September are convincing proof this annual 
event will not be just another convention. The 
entertainment features and the rather unique 
program which are being planned will present 
a rare opportunity for both mental and physical 
rehabilitation. If you have not already definite- 
ly decided to attend this year’s meeting, now is 
the time to make your plans. 


A Democracy that Might Work 

In a recent issue of The Century magazine, 
Richard S. Childs, a New York business man 
who has made government his hobby for many 
years, and who, by the way, drafted the “Lock- 
port Plan” which was the first serious proposal 
for council-manager government in the United 
States, discusses how, out of the multitude of 
preoccupied voters, it might be possible to se- 
cure an obedient government—a democracy 
that might work. He suggests five rules for 
building such a government: 


First: The “short ballot” principle should be 
adopted—that is, there should not be more than 
five offices on the ballot. Five is about the maxi- 
mum number that people seem willing to inform 
themselves about and vote for with separate con- 
sideration of the respective merits of the candi- 
dates. 

Second: Offices that remain elective must be 
important enough to engage popular attention. A 
ballot consisting of candidates for mayor and cor- 
oner would be short, but would fail in its democ- 
racy as to the office of coroner, which is so unim- 
portant that the public would not bother about it. 

Third: Districts must not be unwieldly in size. 
When a large city or a state must be canvassed, the 
mere size of the task of addressing the constitu- 
ency balks independent candidates and new parties. 

Fourth: The government must be strongly uni- 
fied. Weak ramshackle governmental organiza- 
tions are not merely inherently inefficient but have 
the cranky disobedience of faulty, ill-designed 
mechanisms. 

Fifth: Procedures of government must be vis- 
ible, responsible, and straightforward—not too in- 
volved and obscure to be widely observed and cor- 
rectly comprehended. 


Mr. Childs observes that the council-manag- 
er form of municipal government is based very 


largely on these rules, and proceeds to this very 
significant statement, “Among people at large 
there is a fair amount of decency and national 
pride, as well as a preference for righteousness 
in public office, if not too much trouble is in- 
volved in getting it.” 

People should come to realize that democracy 
can not operate entirely automatically but it is 
surprising how much it will accomplish with a 
little effort. 


With Our Contributors 

Frepertc A. Occ—Ph.B., De Pauw Uni- 
versity, 1899; Ph.D., Harvard University, 
1908; and LL.D., De Pauw, 1928; professor of 
political science and chairman of the depart- 
ment of political science and of the division of 
social sciences, University of Wisconsin; man- 
aging editor of the American Political Science 
Review ; and member of the board of directors 
of Social Science Abstracts. 

JoHN BAUER—An economist who has de- 
voted himself especially to public utility stud- 
ies; director of the American Public Utilities 
Bureau organized to assist municipalities and 
other public bodies in public utility matters; 
has lectured on public utility regulation and 
finance at Cornell, Princeton, and Columbia 
universities; author of Effective Regulation of 
Public Utilities and of numerous articles in eco- 
nomic and other technical journals. 

RAYMOND CLapp—Director of the Welfare 
Federation of Cleveland; organized and ad- 
ministered The Study of the Volume and Cost 
of Social Work for 1924 in 19 American Cities. 
This study was resumed in 1928 under the name 
of the Registration of Social Statistics. It is to 
become a project of the Children’s Bureau of 
the U.S. Department of Labor on July 1, 1930. 

Joun N. Epy—C.E. degree, University of 
Missouri, 1909; chief engineer and managing 
executive, Montana state highway department, 
1919-23; and since 1923, city manager of 
Berkeley, California. 

R. M. Dorton—aA.B. degree, 1916, and 
M.A. degree, 1925, University of California; 
city manager, Pittsburg, California, 1919-25; 
and since 1925 city manager of Monterey, Cali- 
fornia. 

A. E. StocKBURGER—B:S. degree, Universi- 
ty of Arkansas, 1910; city manager of South 
Pasadena, 1925-27; city manager, Alhambra, 
California, 1927 to date. 
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Has Public Utility Regulation Failed? 


By JOHN BAUER 
Director, The American Public Utilities Bureau, New York City 


This question has been up for extensive and 
intensive consideration in New York during the 
past year. For several years, the work of the 
public service commission was being criticized 
increasingly, because of its ineffectiveness, es- 
pecially as to rate control. This was in line with 
attacks made upon regulation more or less 
throughout the country. In New York it 
reached a special point of intensity because of 
special circumstances, and because of the lead- 
ership of a particular newspaper. 

In early January, 1929, the New York World 
launched an editorial campaign against public 
utility regulation as it has existed in the state. 
It announced that there had been a complete 
breakdown, and presented a stirring array of 
facts to support its characterization. It de- 
manded that a special investigating commission 
be created by the legislature to make a com- 
plete survey of regulation, to determine what 
the difficulties have been, and to recommend 
such changes in the law as would make regu- 
lation effective from the public standpoint. 
While its criticism was in part directed at the 
personnel of the public service commission, its 
objective was the constructive overhauling of 
the entire system of regulation. 

This editorial campaign enlisted the support 
of the constructive critics of regulation in the 
state, and aroused a great deal of public discus- 
sion. The proposal agreed with the views of 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt, who had just 
come into office. Following his recommenda- 
tions, the legislature adopted a resolution creat- 
ing a special commission for the revision of the 
public service commission law, to consist of 
three members of the Senate, three members of 
the Assembly, and three appointed by the Gov- 
ernor.’ 

This revision commission organized for ac- 
tion early in the summer of 1929; adopted a 
comprehensive program of investigation; and 

“The Senate members are John Knight, chairman, 
William J. Hickey, and Warren T. Thayer; Assembly 
members are Joseph A. McGinnies, Horace M. Stone, 


and Russel G. Dunmore; Governor’s appointees are 


Frank P. Walsh, James C. Bonbright, and David C. 
Adie 


w 


nm” 
on 


selected Col. William J. Donovan, former as- 
sistant attorney-general, as counsel. It engaged 
a research staff to bring together all the facts 
needed for a thorough study. The writer was re- 
tained to make a special report on valuation and 
rate-making. Hearings were started early in 
October, and continued through most of Janu- 
ary of this year. The commission made its re- 
port to the legislature on March 3, divided into 
majority and minority—six legislative mem- 
bers, and the Governor’s appointees, respective- 
ly. 


LACK OF YARDSTICK FOR RATE-MAKING 


The chief topic of inquiry was rate-making. 
This had been the subject of most of the criti- 
cism, and was the topic of a large proportion of 
the testimony. The fact appeared clear that 
rate-making had been ineffectual. The public 
service commission had not fixed rates consis- 
tently with changing conditions. In the electric 
field, particularly, there had been rapid reduc- 
tions in unit costs during recent years, because 
of technological improvements and rapid growth 
in volume of business, but the commission had 
accomplished little or nothing in obtaining for 
the public corresponding reductions in rates. 

The fundamental difficulty was accepted to 
be the inadequate standards and machinery of 
rate-making. This applies particularly to “fair 
value” on which a return must be allowed. Un- 
der the New York law, as throughout the coun- 
try, rates must be so fixed as to produce suffi- 
cient revenues to pay operating expenses and 
taxes, and to bring a “fair return” on the “fair 
value” of the properties. The difficulty has been 
the lack of a definite and objective yardstick of 
‘fair value” and “fair rate’ of return. Under 
the court decisions, the “fair value” must be de- 
termined in each instance according to the par- 
ticular circumstances at the time, giving due al- 
lowance to reproduction cost, actual cost, de- 
preciation, and other facts which may be ma- 
terial. The concept is not precisely defined, and 
is subject to wide variation not only relatively 
as between different properties at a given time, 
but also from one period to another as applied 
to a particular company. 
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Under the circumstances, every important 
adjustment of rates, either upward or down- 
ward, requires revaluation of the properties, 
and raises a sharp conflict of interest as between 
the company and the public. The latter, natur- 
ally, is interested in having the “fair value” as 
low as posible, while the company strives to get 
a maximum figure. Since the various elements 
must be based largely upon opinion, there is 
wide difference in the estimates of experts testi- 
fying for the company and those appearing for 
the municipality and consumers. This diverg- 
ence applies to inventory, unit prices, over- 
heads, going value, depreciation—to every 
factor that enters into valuation. As a result, 
the procedure is extremely cumbersome, costly, 
and time-consuming. The results are seldom 
satisfactory, because they are not based upon 
exact standards and facts. 

To compute the return to which a company 
is entitled, requires not only the determination 
of “fair value,” but also the “fair rate’ of re- 
turn. This also is subject to dispute, both as to 
principle and facts, and must be derived from 
conflicting evidence. It varies both as between 
different properties at a given time and as be- 
tween different dates for the same property. 
While it requires less time and expense for de- 
termination, it involves the conflict of interest 
because of indefiniteness and variability as to 
both principles and facts. 


FIxEeD RATE BASE AND RETURNS 


These conditions were presented in detail to 
the revision commission by the writer, and were 
amplified by other witnesses. The fact was fully 
established that effective regulation requires a 
fixed rate base and a fixed rate of return for 
every utility company. The amounts should be 
shown definitely in the accounts, so that the 
rights of the investors and the obligation of the 
public would be measured at any given time by 
exact quantities, and rate regulation would be- 
come practically an automatic process. 

The revision commission was agreed upon 
the correctness of the proposition that the pres- 
ent system of rate-making cannot be adminis- 
tered in the face of the large number of proper- 
ties operated under widely varying conditions, 
and that a fixed rate base and returns must be 
established for éffective regulation. The plan 
proposed by the writer distinguished sharply 
between existing properties and future invest- 
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ments made after the adoption of the new pol- 


icy. The existing properties would be appraised 
on the basis of present conditions, making due 
allowance for reproduction cost, actual cost, 


overheads, going value, depreciation, and par- | 
ticularly the fact that the valuation once made, | 


[June } 





would not be subject to future variation, what- | 


ever the changes in prices or other conditions, | 


This initial valuation would then be written 
permanently into the accounts, and thereafter 
to the amount would be added only actual ad- 
ditional investments made under the supervi- 
sion of the public service commission. Adequate 
provisions would be made for reserves, includ- 
ing not only depreciation and other operating 
purposes, but also for “rate equalization” to be 
accumulated out of earnings and to be used dur- 
ing lean years, when the net earnings may not be 
sufficient to bring the full return to which the 
investors are entitled. At any given time the 


rate base would consist of the balances of all 


property accounts, less the depreciation and 
other reserves. It would be a definite sum, be- 
yond dispute, under continuous accounting su- 
pervision by the public service commission. 

As to rate of return, the plan would provide 
a permanent rate upon the initial valuation, 
The rate for each property would depend upon 
the special circumstances, particularly upon its 


credit standing. So far as possible, all the prop- | 
erties in the state would be grouped according 


to relative credit, and the same rate would be 
allowed for every company in each group. Up- 


on investments made after the adoption of the | 


plan, the rate of return would be determined | 


separately for each addition according to the | 


cost of money. All securities through which | 


new capital would be acquired, would be subject 
to commission control, and all additions and 
rates of return would require the approval of 
the commission. 

The general objective was the establishment 
of prudent investment as the rate base, and the 
actual cost of money as the rate of return; to 
base rates systematically upon cost not only 
with respect to operating expenses and taxes, 
but also the return upon properties. There is, 
however, recognition of the fact that such a 
complete cost policy would have retroactive con- 
sequences, in many instances probably would 
not be fair to the investors, and might, there- 
fore, be found unconstitutional by the courts. 
Because of the “fair value” standard recognized 
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by law with respect to all existing properties, 
the plan would not hold to cost but would fix 
initial valuations and the rates of return in ac- 
cordance with present-day conditions, but 
would prevent any subsequent variations. They 
would serve as fair substitutes for actual invest- 
ment and cost of money. With this starting 
point of “adjusted costs,” the new policy would 
establish a systematic cost basis for rate-mak- 
ing. It would be explicitly provided for by leg- 
islative action, and would be carried out under 
legal mandate by the public service commis- 
sion. 


MANDATORY PLAN vs. VOLUNTARY 
AGREEMENTS 


While the majority of the revision commis- 
sion agreed to the general soundness and desir- 
ability of the plan, it doubted its feasibility as a 
matter of law. It believes that the “value” of a 
property cannot be permanently fixed for any 
company through mandatory legislation, and 
this is the view of most of the lawyers who gave 
their opinion on the legality of the plan. To 
meet this objection, the majority proposed to 
incorporate the idea of fixed rate base and re- 
turns into voluntary contracts to be entered 
into between the commission and the com- 
panies. Each contract would embody substan- 
tially the provisions as above outlined with re- 
spect to rate base, returns, reserves, and pro- 
cedure in rate-making, and would cover a period 
of ten years. At the expiration of the contract, 
there would then be opportunity to revise the 
rate base and returns according to the then-ex- 
isting conditions, and a new contract would be 
entered into for another ten-year period. 

The minority considers the voluntary con- 
tract system as largely futile. It cannot con- 
ceive why the companies should submit volun- 
tarily to a rigid standard of regulation which 
would eliminate all the speculative returns that 
are available under the present system. They 
would accept such contracts only at such valua- 
tions and returns as would not be justified on 
public grounds. An objective standard of rate- 
making, according to the minority, can be es- 
tablished by legislation as a matter of public 
policy. A rate base does not involve inherent 
values which are subject to change without re- 
gard to such objective measurements as are 
required for effective administration and sys- 
tematic dealing with investors and the public. 
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If properly instituted, with due regard to fair 
dealing under present conditions, the manda- 
tory policy would be sustained by the courts, 
because of its inherent reasonableness and be- 
cause of its necessity from an administrative 
and financial standpoint. It furnishes, at any 
rate, the only reasonable recourse. If it fails, 
then public ownership would remain as the only 
means of protection against arbitrary monopoly 
power. A bill was drafted by the writer em- 
bodying the mandatory plan, and was adopted 
by the minority in its report to the legislature. 


Pusiic DEFENDER 


A special criticism that stood out strongly 
against present regulation, was the ascendancy 
of the “judicial” function over the “public de- 
fender” conception of the public service com- 
mission. The original expectation was, un- 
doubtedly, that the commission should actively 
represent and promote the public interest with 
respect to service standards and rates, but that, 
of course, it should deal fairly with the com- 
panies. Largely because of the constant con- 
flict of interest engendered by the indefinite 
“fair value” basis of rate making, the judicial 
responsibility of the commission has been great- 
ly enhanced. For the past ten years, it has acted 
principally as a court, received evidence from 
opposing parties, and handed down decisions 
based on the record. It has done practically 
nothing in instituting investigations for rate ad- 
justments, or in making independent investiga- 
tions and presenting facts as to which changes 
in rates should be made. 

With this “judicial” development, the public 
has been left virtually without defender against 
the companies. In the ordinary rate case, the 
company side is represented by counsel and ex- 
perts to bring out the facts from the company 
standpoint. But, on the public side, there is no 
such effective representation. The municipali- 
ties and consumers do not have the funds to hire 
competent or adequate counsel and experts to 
meet the efforts of the companies. In most in- 
stances, the public side goes by default, and the 
decisions are made on a one-sided record. 

The situation would be largely remedied by 
the institution of a fixed rate base and a cost 
system of rate control. Both majority and mi- 
nority of the revision commission, however, 
have agreed to a special “public defender,” or 
“people’s counsel,” whose sole responsibility 
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would be to the public, and who would have no 
judicial function. He would have access to the 
commission’s records, and would draw upon its 
technical staff, and his duty would be to have 
the public side thoroughly worked out and pre- 
sented before the commission. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Both majority and minority considered pub- 
lic ownership as a means of protecting and for- 
warding the public interest. The minority rec- 
ommended that this right should be granted 
immediately to all municipalities, and provided 
for the organization of utility districts for ter- 
ritories of more than a single municipality. The 
majority, however, was unwilling at this time 
to allow the extension of public ownership until 
the subject had been more thoroughly investi- 
gated, or until more effective methods of regula- 
tion had been tried out. 

Both majority and minority agreed that the 
positive responsibility of the public service 
commission should be increased and made more 
definite. Its control should be extended over 
holding companies, particularly over all of their 
financial relations with operating companies, so 
that all unreasonable costs may be excluded 
from capital charges and operating expenses, 
and that no hidden profits be conveyed to out- 
side interests in the guise of costs to capital or 
operating account. 

Recommendations were made for an increase 
in the personnel of the public service commis- 
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sion, particularly for the creation of a research 
bureau which would be concerned with general 
studies of available improvements, better or- 
ganization, rate schedules, and so on, rather 
than with details of current administration, 
Higher salary standards were recommended 
both for the commissioners and technical staff. 


CONCLUSION 


There is substantial agreement between the 
majority and minority that regulation in New 
York has not been satisfactory; there is agree- 
ment also as to the reasons for these unsatis- 
factory conditions, and as to the requisites to 
make regulation effective. But there is a differ- 
ence as to the extent that revision of the pres- 
ent system should reasonably be undertaken. 
The majority is more conservative because of 
court decisions, but even its views and proposals 
are radical as compared with the present sys- 
tem. 

The report of the revision commission con- 
stitutes the first comprehensive stock-taking of 
utility regulation in any of the states. It will 
focus attention upon the defects of the present 
system, and will spur discussion throughout 
the country as to requisites and objectives. It 
will doubtless stimulate also the consideration 
of public ownership in relation to regulation. It 
will probably stand as the turning point in the 
field of regulation, and will center much more 
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attention upon the administrative requirements | 


in the establishment of public policy. 


Principles Governing the Co-ordination of 
Public and Private Welfare Agencies 


By RAYMOND CLAPP 
Director, Welfare Federation of Cleveland 


Discussion of the co-ordination of public and 
private welfare agencies is a logical outgrowth 
of the progress in co-ordination of private so- 
cial and health work which has accompanied 
joint money raising for such work in so many 
American cities in the last few years. A city- 
wide point of view for private philanthropy was 
almost unknown before the establishment of 
the welfare federation or community chest plan 
for the joint financing of social work. It is an 


essential part of such a plan if the plan is to be 
permanently successful. 


No chest budget committee of any intelli- | 


gence can face the task of paring down the de- 
mands of a group of philanthropies year after 
year to bring them within the funds available, 
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without feeling the need for some reasonable | 


and considered basis for determining relative 
urgency of need and value of service. Nor can 
it undergo this annual process of deciding what 
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services are to be continued and strengthened 
and what discontinued or reduced without de- 
veloping some conceptions as to the directions 
in which social and health work should trend in 
their city. 

For instance, Cleveland’s policy seems to be 
to consider institutional care and material re- 
lief as measures of last resort, and to emphasize 
more and more the application of sound judg- 
ment and thorough study by carefully trained 
professional workers toward building up the 
economic independence of families; toward pro- 
viding normal foster home life for dependent 
children; toward “outpatient” or visiting nurse 
care of sickness together with education on how 
to stay well when cured; and toward the cor- 
rection of beHiavior problems before they reach 
the stage of delinquency. 

A welfare federation cannot go very far in 
such community planning for private social 
work without realizing the mutuality of inter- 
est between the private agencies and the public 
departments operating in the same field. 

The Cleveland associated charities burdened 
almost beyond its capacity with demands for 
unemployment relief, and seeing its cherished 
ideals of adequate personal service necessarily 
forgotten in a deluge of dependency, cannot but 
help realize that its troubles are vastly increased 
by the fact that the city of Cleveland is entirely 
shirking its own responsibilities in the relief of 
dependent families. 


PARTNERSHIPS BETWEEN PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE AGENCIES 


The necessity for including the interested 
governmental departments on a basis of part- 
nership in any community planning venture 
has made it standard practice to have the offi- 
cials responsible for the administration of pub- 
lic welfare services made ex-officio members of 
such central planning bodies as welfare federa- 
tions and councils of social agencies. 

Principle One then for governing the co-ordi- 
nation of public and private welfare agencies is: 
There is a partnership of interest between pub- 
lic and private social welfare agencies. 

The extent of this partnership and its varia- 
tion in practice, are suggested by the two charts 
which accompany this article. They are taken 
from a “Study of Volume and Cost of Social 
Work,” made by the writer in 1924 under the 
auspices of the Association of Community 
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Chests and Councils in an attempt to “see social 
work whole” as a background for budgeting and 
planning of welfare federation activities. The 
study included all private social and health 
work, whether financed by a chest or inde- 
pendently, in the cities listed. It also included 
those public services paralleling the private, 
such as: outdoor relief, mothers’ pensions, chil- 
dren’s homes, probation, infirmaries, city hos- 
pitals, public health nursing, playgrounds, and 


GRAND TOTAL INCOME -- 19 CITIES 
DISTRIBUTED BY SOURCE 


* Grand Total 


Unearned Incomes 
$64,907,980 — 576 
— ° 


Contributions 
$25,339,150 
22% 








Grand Total Income 
$112,782,073 -- 100% 


community centers. It excluded the institu- 
tional care of delinquents and insane, sanita- 
tion, policing, and education. 

The wide variation in money expended, and 
in division of burden between public and pri- 
vate agencies, showed the need for the study of 
facts and the development of a philosophy far 
beyond anything so far attempted. 

This community-wide census of social work: 
has been continued under the name of the Reg- 
istration of Social Statistics, and administered 
as a joint project of the Association of Com- 
munity Chests and Councils and the University 
of Chicago. It becomes a function of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, on 
July 1, 1930. Any public official with welfare 
responsibilities whose own city participates in 
the registration will be helped by the data it 
provides. Those cities not participating might 
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well consider its establishment. The data pro- 
vided by the registration of cost and service 
rendered will bring a new conception even to 
the best informed official of the ramifications 
of the partnership of government and philan- 
thropy for social welfare. 


EXTENSION OF PUBLIC SOCIAL WorK 


Granting that such a partnership exists, how 
shall it be expressed in action? There are those 
who believe it best for the public to pay for and 
the private agencies to administer the service 
under some method of subsidy. The argument 
for this method is based upon the belief that 
government will do it badly, and philanthropy 
do it well. 

7 PERCENTAGE OF "UNEARNED" CURRENT INCOME OF SOCIAL AND 
HEALTH AGENCIES RECEIVED FROM PUBLIC REVENUE (TAXES) 


AND PRIVATE REVENUE (CONTRIBUTIONS AND ENDOWMENT IN- 
COME) IN 19 AMERICAN CITIES IN 1924 


Public Private 





Cities Revenue Revenue 
Buffalo 65 35 
Detroit 65 35 
Akron 62 38 
Milwaukee 62 38 
St. Paul 59 41 
Indianapolis 58 42 
Chicago 57 43 
Duluth 52 48 
Rochester 52 48 
Wilkes Barre §2 48 
Des Moines 49 $1 
Minneapolis 48 52 
Day ton 47 53 
Grand Rapids 47 53 
Toledo 44 56 
Kansas City 42 58 
Omaha 42 58 
Centon 36 65 
Cleveland 35 65 


ie) 20 40 60 80 
Per Cent 


100 


It must be confessed that there is some 
ground for this belief, particularly in the history 
of “outdoor relief” of dependent families, and 
of the traditional almshouse. 

On the other hand, the modern municipal 
hospital and public health nursing service is 
likely to have standards as high and adminis- 

- tration as efficient as the best of the correspond- 
ing private agencies. 

In any case, it is the belief of this writer 
(Principle Two): That the wiser plan is to 
avoid public subsidy of private agencies; to 
encourage extension of public administration 
of those services in which the effectiveness of 
government operation has been demonstrated ; 
and to prepare the way for a more gradual de- 
velopment of public service in fields where gov- 
ernment has been less effective. 
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Certainly, no one wants to face a permanent 
administration of public funds by private agen- 
cies and how is the public official going to learn 
to swim in the sea of social case work, for in- 
stance, if we never let him get in the water? 
Does this mean that we see no place for the 
private agency? Should all welfare work be 
placed under governmental auspices? The an- 
swer is, definitely, “No!” There is a vital place 
for philanthropy and will be for a long time no 
matter how efficient our manager operated lo- 
cal governments may become. The conditions 
will change, however, from time to time as more 
and more the attention of government shifts 
from the conservation of property to the con- 
servation of human values as its major respon- 
sibility. . 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ACTIVITY 


Robert W. Kelso, in his admirable book, 
The Science of Public Welfare, has suggested 
the following basis for a division of work apply- 
ing particularly to the fields of dependency and 
delinquency, which the writer offers as addi- 
tional “‘principles.”’ 


1. The whole field should be covered. 

2. The public agency should handle: 
(a) Those problems fully demonstrated as 
equitable, practical and appropriate for the 
whole people to deal with, out of funds raised 
by taxation; such as the relief of the dependent 
poor. 
(b) Where there is inability to relieve all 
cases falling in Class a, the cases requiring long 
continued help, such as the chronic sick, should 
be taken first. 
(c) Problems involving custody or control of 
the person, such as the abandoned infant, the 
delinquent child, the lawbreaker, the insane and 
the mentally defective. 
(d) Cases in which criminal prosecution or 
other court action calling for restraint of the 
person are indicated. 
(e) Cases calling for dealing with the consti- 
tuted authorities of foreign jurisdictions, such 
as the return of runaways or wandering mendi- 
cants to places outside the jurisdiction. 
(f) Research into recognized fields of inquiry, 
in search of facts and conclusions vital to the 
competent execution of the statutes and their 
development in the interests of the public wel- 
fare. 

. The private agency should handle: 
(a) All problems fully demonstrated as proper 
for public administration whenever the public 
agency for whatever reason fails to meet it; 
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subject however to a positive program of pub- 
lic education and persuasion of the lawmakers 
to make or permit the public agency to assume 
such uncovered problems. 

(b) All experimental undertakings meeting so- 
cial ills and designed to discover and to dem- 
onstrate the propriety and the feasibility of 
public assumption, such as rehabilitation of 
families of mothers with dependent children, 
prenatal care, and so forth. 

(c) Research efforts not connected with the ac- 
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tual relief of individuals but seeking to appraise 
the nature and extent of social evils sensed but 
not sufficiently identified. 


But behind all these principles lies the most 
important one of all, namely: The fundamental 
responsibility lies in government for the devel- 
opment and administration of social welfare 
measures; the private agency supplementing 
the public department, thus promoting more 
effective and adequate public service. 


California—Host to City Managers’ 1930 
Convention 


I. WHY ATTEND THE SAN FRANCISCO CONVENTION 


By JOHN N. EDY 
City Manager, Berkeley, California 


The least important thing about the annual 
convention of the International City Managers’ 
Association is the place where it is held. The As- 
sociation’s conventions are always worthwhile 
and will continue to be so. The most important 
thing is that the men and women who attend the 
meetings will benefit through the exchange of 
ideas and by the inspiration gained through per- 
sonal contacts. If we capitalize this once-a-year 
opportunity in 1930 all city managers and oth- 
ers interested in municipal administration will 
plan to be in San Francisco, September 24 to 27. 

From the standpoint of program and enter- 
tainment features the California meeting will 
be no less attractive than past conventions. 
Certain program innovations are being ar- 
ranged that will add greatly to the interest and 
value of the four days spent together. One of 
these is a series of conference periods during 
which troublesome problems can be discussed 
informally with the managers who have had 
most experience with them. The administration 
of finance, police, and personnel—all from the 
executive’s point of view—will be presented and 
discussed in authoritative, concrete, practical 

fashion. Speakers of international standing will 
also address the sessions on topics of general 
and specific interest. 

Entertainment features will include a sight 


seeing trip down the beautiful San Francisco 
peninsula traversing the famous sky-line ocean 
view drive of northern California, visiting the 
great Stanford University, crossing San Fran- 
cisco Bay over the longest highway bridge in 
the world, and returning through the Oakland 
and Berkeley hills. 

The morning session of the last day will be 
held at the University of California in Berkeley. 
Luncheon will be served in the new and unique 
international house on the campus, and in the 
afternoon the convention registrants will be 
guests at the annual football game between the 
University of California and Santa Clara Uni- 
versity. 

So much for the usual features of the con- 
ference. The unusual feature is that it will be 
held in San Francisco, a city unlike any other 
in the world. The wonder of its great land- 
locked harbor with its golden gate entry;. the 
dignity and beauty of its setting on the extreme 
western edge of the continent with the poten- 
tialities of the mysterious East just beyond the 
Pacific horizon; the hospitality of its people 
who vie with each other in welcome and cor- 
diality—these, inadequately described, are 
some of the attractions of the convention city 
of 1930. If you miss them you will have missed 
much. 
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The time selected for the meeting promises 
comfortable travel along the entire Pacific 
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Convention Headquarters 
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coast. If you travel by automobile you are as- 
sured good road conditions. Rates that are un- 
believably low for first class accommodations 
will prevail on all transcontinental railroads; 
and the pleasure of the journey will be enhanced 
by the privilege of going and returning by dif- 
ferent routes. If you can spare the time to drive, 
the California State Automobile Association 
(San Francisco) and the Automobile Club of 
Southern California (Los Angeles) will suggest 
touring routes that are comfortable and of scen- 
ic interest. All along the coast, from Vancouver 
and Seattle to San Diego, western hospitality is 
eager to contribute to the pleasure of your jour- 


ney. The San Francisco convention and tourist | 


league offers its facilities in helpful suggestions 
and assistance. 

Let me then urge all city managers to put 
this 1930 conference on their program and in 
their budget. September is not far away. Now 


is the time to plan the trip that will always be | 


a happy memory. 
And remember, good weather is guaranteed! 


Il. THE BEAUTIFUL MONTEREY PENINSULA 


By R. M. DORTON 
City Manager, Monterey, California 


The Monterey Peninsula has been fittingly 
characterized as the Circle of Enchantment. 
Nature has so lavishly endowed this peninsula 
with her variety of gifts that an adequate de- 
scription beggars the imagination. Sufficient to 
say that among our residents are many of the 
world’s most gifted artists of brush and pen. 

The peninsula is largely settled by people 
who could live anywhere in the world. They are 
familiar with the gay and charming Riviera of 
the Mediterranean. They know the intriguing 
beauties of Europe, the wistful loveliness of 
England and Scotland, and the beguiling sweet- 
ness of the sunny southlands. They know the 
bracing, invigorating northern climes, and the 
mystic Orient. 

Yet for home, they have chosen the Monterey 
Peninsula! This peninsula—fortunate in the 
illustrious persons who love it—has few ear- 
marks of the average community which is tell- 
ing its story to the public. 

Here, there are gorgeous flower gardens (in- 
terest in which is largely stimulated through a 


municipally owned rose garden consisting of 
over 200 varieties of roses), primitive forests, 
wonderous drives, and bridle paths. There are 
sparkling fishing fleets, gorgeous sunsets, ro- 
mantic bays, historic buildings of an age long 
gone, and championship golf courses. Color, 
beauty, grandeur, elegance—a myriad of things 
that win real people are here. 

A decade before the Pilgrims set forth in 
search of a land of liberty, Monterey’s discov- 
erers had seen eight sunny winters come and 
depart. By the time the Mayflower’s masters 
uttered first prayers of thanksgiving for a per- 
ilous trip safely ended, the peninsula had basked 
through eighteen mellow years under dominion 
of the white man. 

Then civilization developed on two great sea- 
boards at once. In the East, courageous fore- 


fathers of a mighty nation were wresting their | 


fortunes from a hard, forbidding shore. In the 
West, no less courageous explorers and pioneers 
had pushed through trial and hardship until 
they settled into the lap of a bounteous nature. 


—— 
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As a large family has usually one among its 
members especially favored and blessed by the 
gods, so seemed Monterey among the world’s 
family of pioneer settlements those ages gone. 

Many cities are destined to relentlessly pur- 
sue power as Carthage and Rome. Many are 
destined to be dowered by lucrative commerce 
as Constantinople and Tyre. But only occa- 
sionally a city seems destined to be the mother 
of a world. 
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Such a city was Monterey of old. Not that 
there was lacking the virility of a masculine 
port in this demure old Spanish town. Not that 
Monterey made no history as other places did. 
But Monterey even in the dash and urge of 
making history was winsome, piquant, and 
always modest. It was Monterey that gave birth 
to the State of California! To an entire West- 
ern World! (With apologies to the author of 
“Fulfillment.’’) 


Ill. SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA OFFERS GOOD EXAMPLES 
OF CITY BUILDING 


By A. E. STOCKBURGER 
City Manager, Alhambra, California 


Southern California offers one of the most 
fertile fields for study to those who are making 
a profession of building cities. The history of 
the development of this section and the ob- 
stacles that had to be overcome in making a 
desert into a flower garden reads like a fairy 
tale. The early history of California, the only 
state that has been under three flags, has left 
an imprint and a heritage that is one of the 





richest assets of the commonwealth. The cities 
of southern California have felt the influence of 
the early Spanish occupation more strongly 
than other sections, the climatic conditions be- 
ing more suitable to a preservation of that par- 
ticular influence. Our southern cities have re- 
alized the value of this heritage from the past 
and are seeking through proper planning, archi- 
tectural control, and landscaping to preserve 


CYPRESS POINT ON FAMOUS 17-MILE DRIVE 











this rich inheritance that has been handed down 
from an older civilization. 

The growth of our cities has been so rapid 
that it has been possible to make plans and 
carry them to completion within a few years. It 
is not often that a city will rise from a barren 
desert within the brief span of a generation but 
such things happen in southern California. In 
fact, the general impression that a visitor re- 
ceives while traveling through this area is one 
of newness. There are many examples of good 
city planning. The beautiful city of Santa Bar- 
bara is an outstanding example of a city emerg- 
ing from a catastrophe to rebuild in a way that 
is truly beautiful, exercising architectural con- 
trol over all structures, arising out of her ruins 
to become the pride of the southland. City 
managers will find many things to interest and 
instruct them in the cities of Beverly Hills, the 
home of many famous people; Hollywood of 
movie fame; San Marino, home of the late Hen- 
ry E. Huntington with its art galleries and li- 
brary; Pasadena of world-wide fame for its 
beauty; San Diego, Long Beach, Riverside, and 
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others, not overlooking the gem of them all— 
Los Angeles. 

City planning, regional planning, architec- 
tural and landscaping effects that are attracting 
world-wide attention are in evidence wherever 
you go. In most cases our city builders have not 
had to undo costly mistakes of the past, nor 
have they been confronted with large areas 
given over to tenement houses and other types 
of unsightly development. The rapid growth 
coupled with modern city planning methods 
have continued to produce within a short time 
the most remarkable examples of the finished 
product of the planner’s art to be found any- 
where. 

An invitation will be issued at the convention 
to all city managers in attendance to participate 
in a tour of southern California sponsored by 
the southern branch of the California City 
Managers’ Association and made possible by 
the co-operation of civic and commercial or- 
ganizations throughout the southland. Details 
of this tour will be presented during the con- 
vention. All managers should plan to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity. 


Book Review 


Business Principles Applied to School 
Administration 


By J. B. EDMONSON 
Dean, School of Education, University of Michigan 


According to a recent statement of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board the public 
schools of the United States represent one of the 
big business interests of the country. This con- 
clusion is based on the number of employees, 
the capital outlay and the expenditures for op- 
eration. In view of this it is not surprising that 
school administrators are giving an increasing 
amount of attention to the business administra- 
tion of schools. Within the past five years ten 
books have been placed before the reading pub- 
lic dealing with certain aspects of the financial 
problems of education. Dr. Smith’s book’ is 


* Business Administration of Public Schools. By 
Harry P. Smitrx. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book 


one of this number and is in many ways one of 
the most complete and helpful. 

The scope of this book is indicated by the 
titles of selected chapters, “School Budgetary 
Procedure,” “Public School Accounting,” “Fi- 
nancial Reports and Publicity,” “Pay-Roll Ac- 
counting,” “Operation of the School Plant,” 
“Insuring School Property,” “Purchasing and 
Supply Management,’ “Planning a School 
Building Program,” and “Financing Programs 
of Capital Outlay.” The titles suggest a range 
of topics comparable to those that might be 
included in a book on the management of pri- 





Co., 19290. Pp. 432. Copies may be obtained from 
PusBLic MANAGEMENT at $2.20 each. 
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vate corporations or municipalities. Many 
readers of this book will doubtless be surprised 
to find that the administration of a school sys- 
tem calls for the application of the same busi- 
ness principles as are applicable to the affairs 
of big business concerns. 

Dr. Smith’s book is based on his own ex- 
perience, supplemented by an intensive study 
of the procedures in selected cities in the hand- 
ling of business affairs. Some of his findings 
should be of marked interest to the general pub- 
lic. Among these are the following: 

There should be for a city school system unified 
administrative control centered in one executive 
officer whose point of view is primarily educational. 

Budget making constitutes one of the most im- 
portant functions of the school executive. The 
proper formulation of the educational program in- 
volves not alone a consideration of the past and 
present educational activities, but a look ahead to 
determine what provisions should be made for the 
future. 

An adequate school accounting system is of para- 
mount importance in modern school administra- 
tion. Without such a system the school executives 
lack the data for the intelligent formulation of poli- 
cies, all of which have their financial aspects 

Financial reporting is necessary for securing and 
retaining public support, and for guiding the board 
and its officers in formulating policies and checking 
up on their effectiveness. 


Of the foregoing generalizations of Dr. 
Smith the one that will arouse most interest is 
his recommendation that the business officers 
of a school system should be subordinate to the 
educational administrator, that is, the superin- 
tendent of schools. In many quarters there has 
been much heated discussion of the proposal 
of placing the business manager on a par with 
the superintendent of schools. This suggestion 
has been strongly opposed by educational au- 
thorities on the ground that schools are oper- 
ated primarily to provide for the education of 
children. It has also been pointed out that the 
only certain way to insure adequate attention 
to the educational purposes is to make the busi- 
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ness management serve to that end. Dr. Smith 
quotes numerous authorities in support of his 
recommendation of unified administrative con- 
trol centered in the superintendent of schools. 
He declares that every administrative problem 
is in reality an educational one. He agrees, how- 
ever, that every educational problem has a fi- 
nancial aspect, but he refuses to agree that the 
financial aspects should be allowed to over- 
shadow the educational. In this point of view 
the reviewer is in full sympathy. 

It should be encouraging to taxpayers to 
know that progressive superintendents of 
schools are studying problems of business and 
finance and are endeavoring to become expert 
in handling such problems. Of course this does 
not mean that a school executive can afford to 
neglect the more important aspect of his task, 
namely, the educational problems. 

A study of Dr. Smith’s book by superintend- 
ents and school boards should lead to an im- 
provement in business practices. Any such 
improvement would be encouraging to those 
taxpayers who now have a feeling that public 
education is expensive to an unwarranted de- 
gree. With this point of view the advocate of 
public education has little patience because he 
believes in the value of our present educational 
program as well as in the values of a more ex- 
tensive program. Any improvement, however, 
in business practice is likely to win the hearty 
approval of the critical as well as of the non- 
critical taxpayers. It is hoped therefore that 
Dr. Smith’s book will have a wide circulation. 

A very valuable feature of the book is the 
selected references at the close of the chapters. 
The book should be of much help to superin- 
tendents, school board members, and students 
of school administration in their efforts to solve 
certain problems in accordance with sound busi- 
ness principles. It is the reviewer’s opinion that 
officials of municipal government,would acquire, 
through the reading of the book, a better ap- 
preciation of the business principles that are 
applicable to the public schools. 
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Solving Administrative Problems 


A special problem is selected each month. A symposium on employment stabilization will appear in the July issue 





The special problem for the August number will be: 
UNIT COST KEEPING AS AN ADMINISTRATIVE AID 
Are unit costs computed for your municipal services ? 
Do they aid in budget making and in controlling expenditures ? 
Have they served to reduce costs by indicating cheeper methods? 


Readers are invited to send in their contributions dealing with unit costs before June 30. Short articles 


dealing with any other administrative problem will also be welcomed. 





Special Problem for this Issue— 


THE CO-ORDINATION OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
WELFARE AGENCIES 


Alameda, California.—A social service board 
provided for in the city charter is composed of 
nine citizens, serving without pay, appointed by 
the city manager. When the board was first or- 
ganized with a paid secretary in 1920, it was inter- 
ested in the possibility of establishing a day nur- 
sery. The local Red Cross chapter, however, rec- 
ommended a health center in place of a day nur- 
sery, with the result that a health center board was 
created as a part of the social service board. 

All of the city relief work is centralized in the 
social service board. The relief and medical work 
is thus combined and makes for economy and effi- 
ciency in operation. The work of the social service 
board includes: (1) The provision of medical, 
dental, and nursing care for those unable to pay 
for such services, and (2) the relief, care, and su- 
pervision of dependent and destitute families and 
children. 

Volunteering their time without pay, the physi- 
cians of the community are conducting, at regu- 
larly scheduled hours throughout the week, the 
following clinics: General medicine, pediatrics, 
lung, eye, ear, nose and throat, gynecology and ob- 
stetrics, skin, venereal, and orthopedic. In addi- 
tion, provision is made for well-baby conferences 
and for a child guidance clinic. 

The social service board is also the agency for 
the administration of public relief funds of the city 
and is under contract with the county of Alameda 
to administer all county relief in the city of Ala- 
meda. This work includes the care of families and 
children made destitute by the death of the bread- 
winner, illness, unemployment, desertion, old age, 
blindness, and other causes. A thorough examina- 
tion is made of each case and a plan devised for 
proper treatment. Where possible readjustments 


are made and the individual or family becomes 
self-supporting. If this cannot be done the social 
service board makes provision for the mainte- 
nance of the unfortunate. 

Large groups of citizens contribute both time 
and money through other organizations for carry- 
ing out the welfare program. These organizations 
include the Elks Club, Kiwanis Club, Rotary 
Club, Parent-Teachers Association, Needle Work 
Guild of America, Exchange Club, and many of 
the church guilds. 

It is believed that this co-ordination of health 
and welfare activities secures the best results. De- 
pendency is often due to illness of some form or 
other and the social case workers co-operate with 
the health clinics. Moreover, the same social 
agency conducts the relief work for the county and 
the various civic and private social agencies co- 
operate with the social service board in a unified 
program of relief work.—C.rrton E. Hickok, 
city manager. 


Berkeley, California.—The relief work of this 
city is centered in the Berkeley Welfare Society 
which is a private agency with its own officers and 
governing board. It combines under one adminis- 
tration functions which are often assumed by sev- 
eral separate agencies. It administers funds from 
the state of California, the county of Alameda, the 
city of Berkeley and the community chest. There 
are, in California, provisions for a combination of 
state and county aid to children, to the aged and 
to the blind. The Welfare Society acts as the 
agent of the state and county in the administra- 
tion of these funds as well as the county indigent 
fund which allows aid to families in their own 
homes. It investigates applications for admission 
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to the county hospital or almshouse which origi- 
nate in Berkeley, when there is no medical problem 
involved. Children residing in Berkeley who are 
declared dependent by the juvenile court and 
for whom a monthly allowance is made are com- 
mitted to the care of this agency for placement in 
foster boarding homes. A temporary receiving 
home for these children before they are placed in 
foster homes is maintained by the Welfare Society, 
largely by means of private contributions. 

The city of Berkeley, like the county, does not 
carry on relief work independently but makes a 
contract with the Welfare Society to do this work 
for the city. City funds are used for part of the 
administration expenses of the society with the re- 
sult that a much higher standard of work is secured 
than would otherwise be possible. 

As one of the participating agencies in the 
Berkeley community chest, the Welfare Society 
receives funds which, besides maintaining the chil- 
dren’s home mentioned above, are used for certain 
kinds of relief for which county funds are not 
available. 


MEDICAL AND HEALTH SERVICE 


The field of medical and health service is also 
satisfactorily co-ordinated in Berkeley. The health 
officer of the city is also director of health educa- 
tion in the public schools and the medical director 
of the Berkeley health center. 

As executive head of these departments, the 
health officer directs the nursing service. This is 
organized on the generalized nursing plan and each 
nurse represents the health department in com- 
municable disease and infant welfare work; the 
health education department of the school in school 
nursing; and the field service of the Berkeley 
health center as a visiting nurse giving bedside 
care. ; 

The Berkeley health center, a private corpora- 
tion, provides treatment clinics for persons unable 
to pay a private physician. It also provides pre- 
ventive services, such as immunity clinics, pre- 
natal conferences and child guidance clinics to 
persons regardless of financial status. For the 
medical service given to the “sick poor” of the 
city, the county allows an annual appropriation. 
The health center also investigates the eligibility 
of Berkeley residents for care at the two county 
hospitals and acts as a local out-patient department 
for these hospitals. It is the admitting agency for 
the county tuberculosis sanatorium and for a pre- 
ventorium for children which is administered by 
the county but for which building and maintenance 
funds are provided from private sources. 

The city contracts with the health center to 
provide certain services for residents of the city 
and makes an annual appropriation for this pur- 
pose. Private contributions received by the agency 


through the community chest are used for extension 
of work which would not be possible with public 
funds. 


Councit oF SoctaL AGENCIES 


Several channels have been developed in Berke- 
ley for bringing about the co-ordination of the 
work of welfare agencies. There is the council of 
social agencies, made up of representatives from 
the paid staff and the governing board of all agen- 
cies doing social work in the city. A community 
chest provides for joint finance of agencies sup- 
ported in whole or part by private contributions. 
This is found to be one of the most effective meth- 
ods of keeping a balance between expenditures in 
different fields of work and in determining priority 
of needs. 

The co-ordinating council was organized to fa- 
cilitate meeting in a co-operative way typical prob- 
lems which presented themselves to the agencies 
represented and to the community. It is made up 
of the chief of police and the policewoman, the 
health officer who holds the two other positions 
mentioned before, the superintendent of social 
service of the Berkeley health center, the executive 
of the Berkeley Welfare Society, and, from the 
schools, the visiting teacher, the director of ele- 
mentary education and the director of the bureau 
of research and guidance. 

The value of this means of defining co-opera- 
tive policies as well as of securing agreement upon 
specific plans in typical cases has been satisfac- 
torily demonstrated. The efforts of the schools, 
the police department, and the health and relief 
agencies in connection with juvenile delinquency 
and other problems common to all of them, have 
been unified. 


Part PLayep By City 


Through the commission of public charities, a 
department of the municipal government, the city 
has a large degree of power in the supervision, con- 
trol, and correlation of social welfare activities. 
The seven unpaid members are appointed by the 
mayor and city council and the paid executive is 
appointed by the city manager. The commission 
has the power to regulate solicitation for charita- 
ble purposes and to endorse social agencies which 
meet certain standards. It is also given the super- 
vision of the expenditure of city funds by the 
agencies which are under contract to do charitable 
work for the city. 

This commission acts somewhat as a social 
work department of the community chest, gath- 
ering during the year general information and sta- 
tistics which are used in deciding upon allocation 
of funds to the agencies in the chest. The commu- 
nity chest requires every participating agency to 
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have the annual endorsement of the commission 
of public charities. 

A study was made by the commission a few 
years ago to determine how much was being spent 
in Berkeley in each of the main fields of social 
work by all the agencies in that field and what 
proportions of the expenditures were from public 
funds, from private contributions through the 
community chest or otherwise, and from earnings 
or payments for services. With this as a begin- 
ning, continuous collection of social statistics is 
carried on, resulting in a body of facts without 
which intelligent planning for the extension or co- 
ordination of welfare activities would be difficult. 

Philanthropy, even more than business, has gen- 
erally been governed by the principle of laissez- 
faire. There are, on the whole, few restrictions on 
the spending of money collected from the public 
and fewer still on the spending of personal wealth 
for philanthropic purposes. The results may be 
beneficial to the public welfare or they may be 
positively harmful. The movement toward the co- 
ordination of welfare work leads one to believe 
that the conception of philanthropy as an outlet 
for individual altruism may give way to the idea 
that the expenditure of money for welfare pur- 
poses from whatever source is “affected with a 
public interest” and so may be subject to the same 
social control as a public utility —Marcery Car- 
PENTER, agent, commission of public charities. 


Clawson, Michigan.—Welfare activities are 
financed by the Detroit Community Fund which 
includes some eighty welfare organizations in the 
metropolitan area. Subscriptions are solicited 
throughout this area, and allotments are made to 
each organization according to budgets prepared 
previous to the campaign. The amount allotted to 
each is administered through local councils, each 
of which has a paid staff. Poor relief is a county 
function and is handled by the county poor com- 
missioners. 

The function of the local community council 
is to prevent an overlapping of work. In Clawson 
this council is composed of a school official, the 
health officer, a village commissioner, and one 
member from each civic organization or club. 
This council is divided into committees on which 
are included other citizens not members of the 
community council. The various committees han- 
dle certain branches of the welfare work, such as 
recreation, home beautifications, poor relief, and 
visiting nurses. These committees serve mainly in 
an advisory capacity and assist the paid workers 
with their problems. They also provide a means 
of educating the citizens along welfare lines and in 
maintaining public contact with the welfare agen- 
cies —L. P. CooKINGHAM, village manager. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 





| June 


Grand Junction, Colorado.—The city depart- 
ment of community service conducts five summer 
playgrounds for the children and a general year 
around program of recreation for everyone. A 
ninety-acre park contains a nine-hole golf course, 
four tennis courts, a swimming pool, a municipal 
dance hall, football and baseball field, band stand 
for free municipal concerts, and all kinds of play- 
ground apparatus. With regard to relief work the 
city works in close co-operation with the school 
board, Young Men’s and Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations, Goodwill Industries, and other 
agencies—T. E. THompson, city manager. 


Knoxville, Tennessee.—With the exception of 
the associated charities, a babies’ home, and a sani- 
torium, all welfare work in this city is financed 
through the community chest. Due to the failure 
of the community chest to raise an amount large 
enough to finance all of these agencies, it was nec- 
essary the past year for the city to make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the associated charities and 
the other two agencies. These agencies receiving 
city aid operate under the joint control of their 
respective officers and the director of public wel- 
fare. 

One of the most interesting examples of co-ordi- 
nation of welfare work is that of putting to work 
the able-bodied men and boys who receive relief. 
The associated charities furnish the director of 
public welfare with a list of men receiving mate- 
rial relief, and these men are requested to report to 
the public welfare department where they are given 
a card showing the amount of relief they receive 
each week. They are then put to work on parks 
and playgrounds at twenty-five cents an hour, un- 
der the supervision of regular park employees. 
They need to work only enough hours to earn the 
amount of the weekly relief. Shirkers and men 
who are unwilling to work receive no further ma- 
terial relief from either the associated charities or 
the city —R. Rex WALLACE, director, department 
of public welfare. 


Portsmouth, Ohio.—The money raised for 
charity through popular subscription once a year 
is administered by a local welfare association. 
This money is distributed to the Red Cross, Old 
Ladies’ Home, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Salvation 
Army, Y.M.C.A., and the bureau of community 
service. The Red Cross cares for disabled soldiers 
and the needy who reside in the county. The Sal- 
vation Army furnishes beds for transients. The 
bureau of community service not only cares for the 
needy of Portsmouth, but also has charge of the 
health center where a dispensary service and va- 
rious clinical services are provided. Two nurses 
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are employed to care for illness in the unfortu- 
nate families, and two social workers investigate 
cases requiring relief —C. A. HARRELL, city man- 
ager. 


Royal Oak, Michigan.—The Detroit Com- 
munity Fund is the controlling organization for 
all the welfare agencies supported by public dona- 


THE REGULATION OF 

“Minor highway privileges” is the term in- 
tended to be applied to all privileges granted on, 
under, and over streets except those granted to 
public utilities. It is pointed out that they are 
minor only in the sense that they are not public 
utilities. Sub-surface privileges include vaults, 
areaways, coal holes and chutes, tunnels, pipe lines, 
conduits and tanks. Among the surface privileges 
are building projections, such as steps, stoops, bay 
windows, loading platforms, platform scales, spur 
tracks, poles, the storage or parking of building 
and other material within street lines, vendor 
stands, and other similar uses of the public high- 
way. The overhead privileges include advertising 
signs, bridges and passageways, balconies, awnings, 
canopies, beams, fire escapes, wires, conduits, and 
pipe lines. 

Not only does the existence of such privileges 
create a serious obstruction to the public use of 
streets, but they usually confer a special benefit to 
the individual. The chief requirement of streets is 
that they be public and for common use and so used 
as not to interfere unreasonably with the equal 
rights of others. If a city decides to allow highway 
privileges it should have some definite plan on 
which to proceed. The general plan is one of regu- 
lation through a system of licenses. Under such a 
plan the license fee should approximate the price 
of regulation, such as overhead, inspection, super- 
vision, and possibly repair of streets. 


OUTLINE OF PRIVILEGE POLICY 

The principal features of a privilege policy 
for Cincinnati are outlined as follows. (1) The 
chief motivations for reserving street space for 
public purposes are: pedestrian traffic congestion, 
sub-surface requirements for utility installations, 
interference with light and air for the public, the 
possible hazard of overhead encroachments, free- 
dom and ease in carrying out highway programs 
and plans, and the appearance of the street. (2) 
All existing privileges should be ascertained and 
placed upon the same basis of regulation as new 


* An abstract of this report has been prepared by 
Welles A. Gray and copies may be secured at ten cents 
from Municipal Administration Service, 261 Broadway, 
New York 
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tions. The county poor commission furnishes food, 
coal, and clothing to the destitute, and finds work 
for the unemployed. The duty of the county phy- 
sician is to provide medical aid for people who 
cannot pay for it. The city and county health de- 
partments control communicable diseases and also 
co-operate with the welfare agencies. —R. J. Wu1tT- 
NEY, city manager. 


HIGHWAY PRIVILEGES: 


privileges. Encroachments which exist without 
permit or license should be declared unauthorized 
and in violation of law. The property owner af- 
fected should be given possibly a year’s notice so 
that he may make the necessary adjustments. All 
remaining encroachments should be placed under a 
system of license or contract. (3) In the matter of 
future encroachments the city should have a rigid 
policy of not permitting the encroachment unless 
it is clearly evident that the proposed encroach- 
ment will not in any manner conflict with any pres- 
ent or contemplated public use of the street. (4) If 
there be any condition which gives an abutter an 
assertable right to occupy the street within his 
abutter’s rights, these encroachments should be 
regulated by a system of licenses in which the 
charge should be commensurate with the cost of 
regulation. (5) Whenever the city permits the use 
of the street by an abutter in a manner outside of 
his abutter’s rights that it do so by contract with 
him. This contract should contain a provision for 
revocation by city or property owner upon sixty or 
ninety days notice. The contract charge should be 
equivalent to the value of the privilege which the 
city is granting. If the city should have any re- 
luctance to fix and collect the full value of the 
privilege immediately, then a low charge—perhaps 
equal to a license charge—might be adopted ini- 
tially with a contract provision for automatic revi- 
sion of the charges at one or two year intervals, 
until after a period of five or ten years, when the 
charge would presumably equal the full value of 
the privilege or use. 

The above policy, if: acceptable, should be 
translated into an ordinance and should include a 
schedule of charges and administrative procedure, 
according to the report, which contains a suggested 
schedule of charges. Land values are used as the 
basis of the charge but are modified by multiples 
which adjusts for the fact that privilege values 
vary at much less rate than land values. The re- 
port suggests that the administration of highway 
privileges be placed in the department of the 
treasury. —A report Regulation of Minor Highway 
Privileges in Cincinnati, by the Cincinnati Bureau 
of Governmental Research, John B. Blandford, 
Jr., director. 1929. 











Essentials of a Ten-Year Financial Plan.— 
Since the success or failure of a ten-year financial 
program will depend to a considerable extent on 
the thoroughness of its preparation and the sound- 
ness of its proposals, it is well to consider what the 
essentials of such a program are. As developed by 
the experience of other cities these essentials are: 

1. All local governments should be included. 
Since all local taxes comes chiefly from the same 
sources the ability to finance the program of one 
unit depends on the requirements of the others. 
It is necessary to include all local governments in 
the plan, therefore, even though no immediate 
proposals of the school or county are to be sub- 
mitted to the voters. 

2. Resources should be weighed against pro- 
posals. It would be a serious mistake to provide 
expenditures, whether from bond funds, current 
revenues, or special assessments, which would ex- 
ceed the reasonable ability of the city to pay. The 
program, therefore, must consider probable oper- 
ating revenues and expenditures, normal mainte- 
nance, ordinary special assessments and existing 
bond requirements in determining funds available 
for new improvements. It thus becomes a financial 
as well as an improvement program. 

3. Sources of funds should be provided. Costs 
will be paid in part from current revenues, in part 
from bond funds, and in part from special assess- 
ments. The portion to be paid from each should be 
specified. In case of current revenues the sources 
of these must be shown. In case of bonds the 
terms and annual costs must be shown. For both 
the effect on the tax rate must be calculated. In 
case of special assessments the assessment dis- 
tricts and estimated amounts should be given. Any 
proposed new sources of revenue must be indi- 
cated. 

4. Costs should be based on careful estimates. 

5. Improvements should be scheduled in order 
of importance and need. 

6. Procedure for annual revision of the pro- 
gram should be provided. 

7. Funds for improvements for ten years should 
not be voted all at one time. In case of bond is- 
sues, bond authorizations sufficient for two or three 
years expenditures at a time are sufficient. The 
practice and experience of other cities shows this 
to be the best policy. 

8. Official bodies, with unofficial assistance, 
should bear the responsibility for preparing, sub- 
mitting, and carrying out the program, and for 
wise and efficient expenditure of funds. Unofficial 
advisory committees may well have an active part 
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in preparing and submitting the program. Civic 
organizations should be active also. Individuals 
should have opportunity to present suggestions 
and criticisms. But the responsibility should be 
official. Particularly, should officials be completely 
responsible for carrying out the program and 
spending the money.—Public Affairs, Kansas City 
Public Service Institute. 


Benefits of Salary Standardization.—If the 
classification of employments is adopted by the 
legislative body it will provide an orderly basis for 
the fixing of salary standards and for all future 
consideration of requests for adjustment by the 
legislative body in the amount of compensation 
paid. The two steps, classification and standardi- 
zation, will (1) produce equity of compensation 
throughout that part of the city service for which 
the legislative body is vested with salary fixing 
powers; (2) remove the necessity for political 
activity by employees or groups of employees in 
their endeavors to secure increases in compensa- 
tion; (3) prove of immeasurable benefit to the 
city service and to the morale of city employees; 
and (4) establish a measurable basis under which 
the body of taxpayers will be under no doubts as 
to the fairness, justice, and equity of compensa- 
tions paid by the city to employees of the city. — 
The City, San Francisco Bureau of Governmental 
Research. 


The Advantages of Serial Bonds over Term 
Bonds.—The main reasons for proposing serial 
bonds are their lower cost; their greater simplici- 
ty; the fact that their total cost and their annual 
cost are definitely known in advance, and are not 
subject to fluctuations in the rate of earnings of 
sinking funds; the fact that with serial bonds all 
the risks, uncertainties, complications, and contro- 
versies concerning sinking funds for such bonds 
are eliminated; and the fact that the city’s debt 
structure and debt administration would be much 
simpler and much more understandable than with 
other forms of bonds... .. In issuing serial 
bonds the city would be adopting the best prac- 
tice of the day—a practice followed by perhaps a 
majority of the municipalities and states in the 
country, including practically all the large cities 
and some of our largest states. Of the twelve larg- 
est cities in the United States, Philadelphia is the 
only one that does not issue serial bonds. Most of 
these cities issue serial bonds exclusively —Citi- 
zens’ Business, Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal 
Research. 
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Interesting Letters 


Correspondence is invited for this section. Views expressed do not necessarily rep- 


resent the opinion of the editors. 


About Shorter Terms for Councilmen 
Sir: 

The city manager who asks in the May issue for 
shorter terms for councilmen must have had unu- 
sual experiences. The general complaint is that 
councilmen do not offer themselves for re-election 
as often as desirable, with the result that the man- 
ager is continually dealing with men who, because 
they have no past experience, either propose im- 
practical schemes, or, even more dangerous, tend 
to leave both policy and administration to the 
manager. 

Of course if public opinion changes but the 
councilmen do not there is a serious problem. But 
public opinion does not change as violently as the 
plurality system of election would make appear— 
often a ro per cent change from the last election 
produces 100 per cent change in the council. One 
of the virtues of the proportional system used in 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Hamilton is that while 
public opinion is frequently tested, the council 
changes only to the extent the old members wish 
to retire and in proportion, but no more, to the 
change in the public. 

“A City Manager” writing in the May issue says 
that the incoming reformers usually criticize the 
administration in their election pleas. While that’s 
true, it is because they are opposed to the policy 
which the administration is carrying out efficient- 
ly. All other things being equal a councilman serv- 
ing his fifth term should be a better councilman 
than one serving his first. That is why the request 
for a succession of green superiors must be based 
on a unique experience. Will he not reveal it in 
more detail? 

Not a Crty MANAGER 


Likes 1930 Yearbook 
Sir: . 

I have just spent a half hour longer than I 
should running through the March number of 
PuBLIc MANAGEMENT and the proceedings of the 
sixteenth annual convention of the City Manag- 
ers’ Association. I want to congratulate you on a 
very excellent document and on the high quality 
of the papers that were delivered. I have read 
several of them through, which is more than I do 
with most documents that come to my desk. 

Lent D. Upson, director 
Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research 


Comments on Public Management 
Sir: 

A useful purpose might be served if the Asso- 
ciation and the journal were made more represen- 
tative of the cities and the administrative depart- 
ments, thus reducing the emphasis upon the man- 
agers. 

If there is any reason for the existence of the 
Association it is because of its efforts in promoting 
better public administration. While this may be 
best accomplished through the managers them- 
selves, I am of the opinion that if the city council, 
city planning commission, etc., were equally a 
part of the Association, it would be made more 
truly representative of the purposes to which the 
Association is pledged and it could continue to 
operate in a field distinct from that occupied by 
the National Municipal League. 

R. W. B. Hart, city manager 
Lynchburg, West Virginia 


Many articles too general. 
C. G. Rerrer, city manager 
Bend, Oregon 


One article each month on technical subjects 
pertinent to the manager. 
V. J. HuLTQUvUIST, city manager 
Alcoa, Tennessee 
Keep up the present standard. 
CLARENCE ARRASMITH, city manager 
Fillmore, California 


More general problems and their solution. 

G. M. MacPHuat., city manager 
Woodstock, N.B., Canada 
Sir: 

Short articles and different sections on econo- 
my of administration. Study what is known as 
common practice or accepted standards in fire 
department administration; police department; 
street cleaning, trash, and garbage; city financing, 
etc. It may be possible with the changing of condi- 
tions and times to further develop these standards 
with a resultant saving represented by more serv- 
ice at the same cost or the same service at less 
cost. This would be advisable even though you 
were forced to take issue with certain national 
organizations as most of them make no study of 
municipal economy but only tell how money should 
be spent. The real estate cow is being milked to 
death and something will have to be done shortly. 
I will gladly assist when possible. 

FraNK C. HANRAHAN, city manager 
Portsmouth, Virginia 
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The Seattle Public Library Prepares a Ten- 
Year Program.—City managers and other public 
officials everywhere will profit in their financial 
planning if they study a recent report entitled A 
Ten Year Program for the Seattle Public Library. 
Too many of our communities have been acquiring 
and constructing public works without a compre- 
hensive program in which physical needs were cor- 
related with financial capacity. The ultimate re- 
sult of this shortcoming has been an undue burden 
upon the citizens, in the form of taxes for debt 
service and also special assessments. Long-term 
planning is a proven economy. This fact was rec- 
ognized by the board of trustees of the Seattle 
Public Library, and in 1928 it was decided to con- 
duct a survey of the library and work out a ten- 
year program for its development. 

The features of library service that seemed to 
deserve careful study were each assigned to a sep- 
arate committee of three composed of one member 
of the library board, a member of the library staff, 
and the librarian. The librarian thus kept in touch 
with the entire program. 

The specific topics chosen for study were: pop- 
ulation of Seattle, past, present, and future; per 
capita expenditures for libraries; enlargement of 
central library building; branch library buildings; 
development of school libraries; municipal refer- 
ence service; county library service; pensions for 
library employees; and endowments for library 
work and the development of special book collec- 
tions. 

The report issued in January, 1930, contains 
these committee reports as revised and adopted by 
the library board, and constitutes a comprehensive 
program for future development. The program 
proposes to distribute the burden involved over a 
period of years so that the task of financing does 
not fall on any one individual or any one govern- 
mental unit. If the proposed program be carried 
out the library will find itself, in 1940, housed in a 
completed library building, and its service extend- 
ed to all parts of the country. Of course, before 
a library program may be adopted by the public 
officials concerned, the facilities required by the 
city, board of education, and county will require 
the same careful analysis, in order that the tax- 
paying ability of the public be most judiciously 
weighed and applied. 

It is believed that the librarian and secretary 
of the board, Judson T. Jennings, is especially to 
be congratulated upon the completeness of the 
report. He has held office since 1907, and appar- 
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ently has kept abreast of developments in long- 
term planning. 
C. E. RicHToR 


Detroit BurEAU OF GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH 


Council-Manager Charter To Be Resubmitted 
to St. Paul Voters——On June 16 a proposed 
council-manager charter will be submitted to the 
voters of St. Paul, Minnesota. The present char- 
ter is substantially the same as the one which was 
defeated last fall by the narrow margin of 22,844 
to 22,510 with the exception of a few minor 
changes which were introduced to overcome some 
of the objections to the original draft. One of the 
significant alterations is that providing for dis- 
trict representation in the council. It is reported 
that the mayor of St. Paul is whole-heartedly in 
favor of the proposed charter and that apparently 
there is very little organized opposition. 


Liability of Municipalities for Damages Re- 
sulting from Operation of Municipal Airports. 
—It was reported in these columns in May that in 
the case of Mobile vs. Lartigue (U.S. Daily, April 
1), in which the owner of land adjacent to the 
Mobile municipal airport brought action against 
the city for damage to his crops from an overflow 
of water from ditches dug on the landing field, the 
Alabama court of appeals held that in the construc- 
tion, repair, and operation of a municipal airport 
a city acts in its corporate or ministerial, as dis- 
tinguished from its governmental capacity, and is 
liable for damage resulting from the negligent 
performance of work by its agents. In affirming 
a judgment for the plaintiff, the court took the 
sounder view that in operating a municipal airport, 
a city acts in its corporate capacity. The decision 
pointed out that an airport is essentially a part of 
the city’s transportation facilities and that in that 
respect the airport venture bears a close analogy 
to the work done by a city in connection with the 
construction and maintenance of streets which are 
admittedly corporate functions. There seem to be 
no reported cases holding specifically that a mu- 
nicipal airport is a governmental venture, and in 
my opinion there is little question but that in the 
operation of an airport a city should properly be 
held subject to the same rules of liability in tort as 
in the case of any other municipally owned and 
operated public utility. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that 
at least four states have enacted legislation reliev- 
ing municipalities from such liability. An Iowa 
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law provides that municipal airport liability in any 
town shall be no greater than that imposed in the 
maintenance and operation of public parks. Cer- 
tain cities and counties in Texas, and the city and 
county of Sumter, South Carolina, are likewise 
relieved by law of any liability for damages re- 
sulting from carelessness in the operation and 
maintenance of an airport; and Wisconsin cities 
are “not liable in damages for injuries done to any 
person not an employee of such city, by reason 
of the maintenance or operation of such landing 
field.” 
H. Stewart McDOona_p, JR. 
CouNsEL, AERONAUTICAL CHAMBER OF 
CoMMERCE OF AMERICA 


The Accidental Death Toll in the United 
States Reached a Total of 97,000 for 1929.— 
The fatalities resulting from accidents showed an 
increase of 2,000 in 1929 as compared with 1928 
figures. According to the National Safety Council 
these figures show that motor vehicle fatalities 
alone are on the increase and that other types of 
accidental deaths are on a gradual decline. Auto- 
mobile casualties reached 31,000, an increase of 
3,000 over 1928. It is reported that a large part of 
this increase can be charged directly to careless 
owners of private automobiles. The total acciden- 
tal death toll also included 23,000 fatalities in or 
about American homes; 23,000 in industry; and 
20,000 in public accidents not due to motor vehi- 
cles. Scientific traffic studies, school safety pa- 
trols, educational campaigns by the press and 
radio stations, and adequate enforcement by the 
police have tended to reduce the number of fatali- 
ties in a number of cities. 


Regional Government Proposed in New Jer- 
sey.—Creation of a regional authority for the gov- 
ernment of the metropolitan areas of New Jersey 
was proposed in a bill which has been considered by 
the legislature, and action deferred for another 
year. There are two metropolitan areas in New 
Jersey; one near New York and one near Phila- 
delphia. In these areas, there has been increasing 
difficulty in properly co-ordinating such public 
works and services as water supply, sewers, drain- 
age and sewage disposal, flood prevention, meadows 
reclamation, rapid transit, and highways. In sim- 
ilar areas elsewhere, metropolitan districts have 
handled such problems by (1), annexation or con- 
solidation, (2) state control, (3) voluntary co-op- 
eration, or (4) federated government. The first 
three methods have already been used to some ex- 
tent in New Jersey. 

The bill provided for dividing the state into four 
districts, each district to be governed by a com- 
mission consisting of one member from each coun- 
ty elected by the voters for overlapping terms of 
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four years and paid an annual salary of $5,000 each. 
The act was to take effect immediately upon pas- 
sage in two districts, and in the other two districts 
only after a referendum vote. The bill empowered 
these commissions to own property, to enter into 
contracts, to make regional plans, to construct, 
purchase, acquire, maintain or operate any public 
works or utilities affecting more than one munic- 
ipality or county; to establish rules, regulations 
and rates on such public utilities; to acquire prop- 
erty by eminent domain; to allocate to the district 
and to the several municipalities proper proportion- 
ate shares in the costs of such undertakings; to 
make surveys, to contract with municipalities, 
counties, corporations or persons for services or 
facilities and to provide for their co-ordination; to 
determine upon a method of financing, either by 
taxation of the district as a whole, by contract, by 
special benefit assessments or by special taxation 
districts; to issue bonds pledging the full credit of 
the district; to levy taxes for the support of the 
regional projects and to issue temporary bonds or 
notes. The total amount of bonds issued are not to 
exceed 2 per cent of the average of the last three 
preceding valuations of real property in said dis- 
trict. 

The bill was discussed at a public hearing con- 
ducted by the legislature on March 24. It was 
criticized by certain large cities as to the method of 
representation in the commission, the method of 
choosing the commissioners and in other ways. It 
was also criticized by county park commissions 
and by public utility companies. Many other offi- 
cials and authorities urged that the powers granted 
were so extensive and the whole proposal so revolu- 
tionary and far-reaching, that no action be taken on 
the bill this year; that a further year of study and 
public education be granted. This year of study 
has been granted by the legislature and the Region- 
al Planning Commission is to be continued with an 
additional appropriation. 

SepLey H. PHINNEY 
New Jersey State LEAGUE OF MUNICIPALITIES 


University of California Expands Work in 
Public Administration—With the aid of the 
Rockefeller Foundation and various state govern- 
mental agencies the University of California will 
enter upon an extensive teaching and research pro- 
gram in public administration, beginning July 1, 
1930. More than $262,000 will be expended in car- 
rying out the proposed six-year program which will 
be directed by Dr. S. C. May, associate professor 
of political science. 


Zoning Legislation in Effect in Forty-Six 
States.—Comprehensive zoning legislation spe- 
cifically providing for the control of the use, height, 
and area of buildings in cities, towns, villages, and 
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counties was in effect at the close of 1929, in forty- 
six states and the District of Columbia, according 
to a recent report of the division of building and 
housing of the U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Although the development of zoning legislation in 
the United States covers a period of about thirty 
years, the first comprehensive zoning ordinance 
was not adopted until 1916, in New York City. 
Thirty-five states which have enacted comprehen- 
sive zoning laws have followed the standard state 
zoning enabling act prepared by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Winning Cities in National Health Contest 
Announced.—The winning cities in the first inter- 
chamber health conservation contest, launched in 
June, 1929, as a joint project of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and the committee 
on administrative practice of the American Public 
Health Association, are as follows: cities more 
than 500,000, Milwaukee; cities 100,000 to 500,- 
ooo, Syracuse, New York; cities 50,000 to 100,000, 
East Orange, New Jersey; cities 20,000 to 50,000, 
White Plains, New York; and cities under 20,000, 
Sidney, Ohio. A total of 127 cities were enrolled 
in the contest. The following council-manager 
cities received honorable mention: Rochester, Cin- 
cinnati, Pasadena, Greensboro, Alhambra, and 
Durham. 


Recent City Manager Appointments.—A. S. 
ANDERSEN was recently appointed city manager of 
West Palm Beach, Florida, to succeed A. E. Parker, 
who had been city manager since March, 1927. 
Since 1927, Mr. Andersen has been engaged in the 
contracting business. 

Frep C. Becker, former judge of the Allen 
county (Ohio) common pleas court, is the new city 
manager at Lima, Ohio. He succeeds Irving C. 
Brower, who resigned to become city manager of 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 

Irvinc C. Brower, who has been city manager 
of Lima, Ohio, for the past five years, became city 
manager of Greensboro, North Carolina, on May 
15. Mr. Brower had served as city manager of 
Pontiac, Michigan, for three years prior to his ap- 
pointment at Lima. He is a graduate of Cornell 
University. 

J. K. Campse tt has been appointed city man- 
ager of Temple, Texas, succeeding J. A. Harper 
who had been city manager since August, 1928. 

C. C. Currier, city clerk and treasurer of Cor- 
nelia, Georgia, for the past five years, was appoint- 
ed city manager of Cornelia on May 5 to fill the 
vacancy left by R. C. Poindexter who is now city 
manager at Cartersville, Georgia. 

R. E. Dycue of Covington, Virginia, was ap- 
pointed city manager of Covington, effective 
March 12, 1930. He succeeds F. W. Waggoner 
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who had served as city manager since August, 
1925. 

CLARENCE A. DyxstTRA, director of personnel 
and efficiency of the Los Angeles department of 
water and power and professor of political science 
at the University of Calfornia at Los Angeles, has 
been appointed city manager of Cincinnati, effec- 
tive June 15. He has been a close student of mu- 
nicipal government, both practical and theoretical, 
for many years, having served as secretary of the 
Cleveland Civic League, the Chicago and Los An- 
geles city clubs, and on the political science facul- 
ties of Ohio State University and the University of 
Kansas. He is also a member of the councils of the 
National Municipal League and the Proportional 
Representation League. He succeeds Col. C. O. 
Sherrill who resigned to accept a position with a 
large business concern at an increase in salary. 

Harrie D. EcKLer, superintendent of public 
works at Frankfort, New York, has been appoint- 
ed city manager of Belfast, Maine. Mr. Eckler is 
the first person to hold this position, Belfast having 
adopted the council-manager plan only last year. 

JouNn N. Epy has resigned the city managership 
of Berkeley, California, to become the first city 
manager of Flint, Michigan, effective June 15. Mr. 
Edy has been in public service for the past twenty- 
four years. He became the first city manager of 
Berkeley in July, 1923. He is a past president of 
the International City Managers’ Association. 

LEONARD HoweELt, city engineer of Ironton, 
Ohio, for the past ten years became city manager 
of Ironton on May 1. He succeeds E. W. Fassett 
who had been city manager since January, 1930. 

O. O. JoHNsON, city engineer of Sturgis, Michi- 
gan, was appointed city manager of Three Rivers, 
Michigan, effective April 1, 1930. Mr. Johnson 
formerly had served Three Rivers as city manager 
from 1918 to 1923. He succeeds Samuel C. Chapin 
who resigned to become manager of a plantation 
in Arkansas. 

F. S. Lamson, city clerk of Sanford, Florida, 
was appointed city manager of Sanford on April 
10. He succeeds George H. Cairns, resigned. 

J. Bryan MILLER, city manager of Bryan, 
Texas, since June, 1924, was appointed to the city 
managership of Lubbock, Texas, on May 10. He 
succeeds G. W. McCleary who resigned to enter 
business. 

RALPH W. OREBAUGH was appointed city man- 
ager of St. Johnsbury, Vermont, effective June 1, 
to succeed Ralph D. Sherry who had been city 
manager for the past seven years. Prior to his ap- 
pointment, Mr. Orebaugh was an engineer with the 
Vermont state highway board 

FRANK L. SEymour, who has been city man- 
ager of Bettendorf, Iowa, since April, 1928, was 
recently appointed city manager of Red Oak, 
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Iowa. He succeeds Arthur E. J. Johnson, who re- 
signed to enter business. He is a graduate of Iowa 
State College. 

PauL B. Sutton, city engineer of Watertown, 
New York, since 1920, was appointed city man- 
ager of Watertown on May 1, to succeed J. Wal- 
ter Ackerman. Mr. Sutton is a graduate of Cornell 
University in civil engineering. 

W. H. WiccLeswortH has been re-appointed 
city manager of Durango, Colorado, where he had 
served as city manager from April, 1919, to De- 
cember, 1925. He succeeds Edward Oviatt who 
had been city manager since 1925. 

W. K. WILLMAN, city manager of East Detroit, 
Michigan, for the past year, has been re-appointed 
city manager of Mt. Pleasant, Michigan, where he 
had served as city manager from April, 1924, to 
the time of his appointment to East Detroit in 
1920. 

D. M. Youncs, city clerk at Iron River, Michi- 
gan, was appointed city manager of that city on 
May 5. He succeeds Peter Walraven who is now 
city manager of Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


Oklahoma City Managers Organize.—City 
managers in Oklahoma recently held a meeting at 
which time a constitution was adopted and officers 
elected. J. H. Bender of El Reno was elected presi- 
dent, Ross Taylor of Bartlesville, vice-president, 
and R. W. Calloway of Tecumseh, John Hamill of 
Norman, and J. W. Flint of Cushing, as trustees. 
Jack Salter of the Oklahoma Municipal League 
was chosen secretary and treasurer. Other city 
managers attending the meeting were: E. M. Fry, 
Oklahoma City; L. C. Green, Chandler; M. W. 
Keeney, Edmond; R. M. Lacy, Coalgate; Bob 
Lines, Walters; and E. O. McClary, Yale. 


With the City Managers.—The Berkeley 
Chamber of Commerce has recently published a 
pamphlet entitled Council-Manager Government 
in Berkeley, California, by Helen M. Rocca. It 
describes how the manager plan was adopted, out- 
lines the administrative procedure of the various 
departments, points out how the city has drawn on 
citizen talent in solving city problems, and how it 
has co-operated with private agencies. The pamph- 
let also lists outstanding accomplishments for the 
past six years and tells what Berkeley citizens 
think about their government. JOHN N. Epy is 
city manager. 

I. R. Exttson, city manager of Muskegon, 
Michigan, reports that in 1930 the city taxes rep- 
resented but 35 per cent of the tax dollar as com- 
pared with 46 per cent in 1920 and this reduction 
in spite of the fact that the tax budget had in- 
creased 12 per cent during this period 

GeorGE GARRETT, city manager of Astoria, Ore- 
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gon, reports that the city’s indebtedness has been 
decreased an average of $136,000 each year for the 
last three years. 

C. A. HARRELL, city manager of Portsmouth, 
Ohio, has been authorized by the council to inves- 
tigate all bids for contracts for municipal improve- 
ments to determine whether the estimate in the 
contract is based on a living wage for common 
laborers to be employed by the contractor on the 
proposed work. In case the manager finds the 
wages insufficient he is empowered to reject the bid. 

P. T. MITCHELL, city manager of Petoskey, 
Michigan, is author of an article on Petoskey’s 
new sewage disposal plant, which appeared in the 
Michigan Municipal Review for April, 1930. 

P. P. Prccner, city manager, Salisbury, North 
Carolina, reports that his city ended its last fiscal 
year with a budget surplus of $56,451, part of 
which was used in constructing a 160 acre airport 
developed along the lines suggested by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 

W. E. TrmMERMAN, city manager of Saranac 
Lake, New York, writes that his tentative budget 
proposes a tax reduction of nearly 15 per cent as 
compared with 1929 expenditures. The council- 
manager plan went into effect in Saranac Lake in 
June, 1929. 

Three city managers, CHARLES A. CaRRAN, East 
Cleveland, Ohio; Witt1aMm E. O’Brien, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin; and C. O. SHERRILL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
inclosed brief municipal reports with current tax 
bills. The statements outlined briefly the accom- 
plishments of the past year, presented comparative 
data on the cost of city government for several 
years past, and outlined proposed work for the 
coming year. 


Municipal Index for 1930 Now Available.— 
This municipal reference book of 855 pages, pub- 
lished by the American City Magazine Corpora- 
tion, contains articles on public buildings, sources 
of municipal revenue, airport construction, gar- 
bage collection and disposal, and many other mu- 
nicipal subjects. It also contains bibliographies on 
a number of topics. 


NEW ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 
APPLICATIONS FOR ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


Frank C. HIGGINBOTHAM, city manager of 
Sapulpa, Oklahoma, was born in Tennessee, thirty- 
eight years ago. After his graduation from Texas 
A. and M. College, he was engaged in college ex- 
tension work in Texas and Oklahoma, and in co- 
operative marketing. In 1925 he became city man- 
ager of McAlester, Oklahoma, resigning in 1929 
to accept the city managership of Sapulpa, Okla- 
homa 
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W. JoHNnston McKay, who recently became 
city manager of Newburg, New York, for the sec- 


ond time, was born in that city in 1866. He had When a taxpayer asks you, 


been engaged in the real estate and investment 


business before becoming city manager, he served ‘How are they doing this 
in the United States Army as a captain during the . h vas D9 
World War, and was Commissioner of New Pris- in other cittes: 


ons of New York under Governor Hughes. 

R. L. McLeop, city manager of Sumter, South 
Carolina, since November, 1928, was born in 
Sumter County in 1892, and attended high school 


and later Furman University, Greenville, South || THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL 
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Carolina. | REVIEW, published monthly, 

A. L. THompson, city manager of Chatham, , +! ‘ . 

. . bil : te is the chief source of current information | 

Ontario, Canada, was born in Mooresville, On- : : ge fs . 

~eagage- His | nosteabs: ie oye on improvements in local government— | 
tario, in 1884. Sag es paw & | a perfect supplement to your own maga- 
cludes ten years with the Standard Bank of Cana-_ }} zine, Public Management. a= 
_ = gy “som tape mereag The Review is published by the National 

our } ills ompany, the Canadian airbanks- Municipal League, a non-partisan organ- ]] | V 
Morse Company, and the Canadian Fertilizer 


ization, whose job it is to help cities in 
Company. He became city manager of Chatham [| their charter problems and administrative | 
in 1928. difficulties. 
H. L. Yoper, who became city manager of | 
dassinnionts | no MUNICIPAL 
) 93; “ND P 

lege two years, was connected with the American |} LEAGUE 

Railway Express Company at Winston-Salem, 261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
North Carolina, and Columbia, South Carolina, E 
from 1914 to 1919, and later with the Southeastern - a 

Express Company at Winston-Salem. 

















NEW ASSOCIATE MEMBERS I 
JAMES S. DEAN who was appointed city man- Lynchburg Foundry Company 

ager of Sacramento, California, March 1, 1930, re- | 
ceived the bachelor’s degree from Texas A. and M. 
College in 1906, and spent three years as a special 

. lt ? . 7 . 4 - | 
student in architecture at Boston Institute of Meanfacun of 
Technology. For eight years he was assistant state 
architect for the California state department of  } Cast Iron Bell and Spigot Water and Gas 
architecture ; in 1920, a member of the architec- | Pipe and Fittings | 
tural commission engaged in designing schools for | 
the city of Sacramento, and from 1922 to 1930 Mr. Flanged Pipe — Flanged Fittings 
Dean was a member of the architectural firm of 
Dean & Dean, with offices in Sacramento. ——— ———— = —— 


Lynchburg, Va. | 
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